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Prehistoric Illinois. 



The Brown County Ossuary. 

(Dr. J. F. Snyder.) 

With exception, perhaps, of the American bottom, no section of 
the State surpasses that portion of the Illinois river valley from the 
Sangamon down to the Mississippi in such profuse evidences of its 
early and long-continued occupancy by various tribes of Indians. It 
was the resort of mound building aborigines from the remote past up 
to the post-Columbian period, marked by intrusion of European art 
products among their sepulchred remains. In the mounds there, and 
the relics they inclose, can be discerned interesting and instructive 
differences, not only in the customs and degree of culture of the most 
ancient and more recent denizens of that region, but also in their 
physical and ethnological characteristics. The practice of mound build- 
ing was carried to its highest perfection in that valley by its primitive 
prehistoric inhabitants. The oldest mounds are the largest and most 
complex in structure, and from that class of imposing earthern monu- 
ments can be traced in that locality the decadence of the custom of 
mound building with passing ages, down to the slight elevations of in- 
dividual grave mounds of recent Indians perched upon almost every 
eminence of the landscape. They are all burial mounds. Artificial 
mounds built for signal stations, quite common on the Mississippi 
bluffs, and purely defensive earthworks, are very rare, if not wholly 
absent, in the Illinois river valley. In the older sepulchral mounds 
the usual Indian custom of burying all the property of the deceased 
with his dead body was generally observed, but in the later mounds it 
was measurably, and in many totally, ignored. Vessels or vases of 
burnt clay are almost entirely wanting in the older class of mounds as 
well as in the most recent, and are not abundant in any of them ; nor are 
potsherds seen about old Indian camp and village sites here in such 
profusion and variety as in some other localities. None of the Illinois 
river tribes seems to have attained high proficiency in the fictile art; 
the few fine specimens of pottery occasionally exhumed in this terri- 
tory being undoubtedly exotics, obtained perhaps by barter from the 
expert artisans in .that line farther south. 

Here, as elsewhere, throughout the continent, the mortuary customs 
of the successive occupants were not uniform. It is well knpwn that 
some of them disposed of their dead by cremation, but by far the 
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greater number buried theirs either in the ground or in mounds. No 
extensive prehistoric cemeteries have yet been discoverd in Illinois 
north of the American bottom, but such may yet be disclosed by fu- 
ture systematic investigation. To what extent cremation was practiced 
by any one tribe can only be conjectured, as we are at present in pos- 
session of insufficient data upon which to base a satisfactory conclusion. 
The bodies that we know were burned may have been only those of 
prisoners captured in war; or may have comprised all those of the 
tribe who died within certain periods and were temporarily deposited 
in trees or on scaffolds. Our limited observations, however, warrant 
the belief that only the earliest and most degraded savages who peopled 
this valley employed the agency of fire in their final funeral rites. 
The results yielded by my exploration of the Baehr mounds, two miles 
below LaGrange, in Brown county, in 1893, may be cited in support 
of this hypothesis.* At the base of the largest mound in that group — 
judged by every internal and external indication to be the most ancient 
in this part of the State — a fierce fire had raged for some time, and 
while burning was covered with a stratum of clay. From the mass of 
ashes and charcoal remaining were recovered, with other objects, many 
fragments of charred human bones, sufficient to reconstruct with con- 
siderable accuracy the anatomical characteristics of the bodies there 
cremated. Their crania were brachycephalic — as are those of all Illi- 
nois Indians — but with unusual thickness of the parietal tables, high, 
prominent malar bones, extraordinary development of the supraorbital 
ridges, and low retreating foreheads, as represented in Figs. 1 and 2. 
In addition to decidedly prognathous features and low facial angle, 
perforation of the ulnar extremity of the humerus and platycnemism 
of the tibia clearly fixed their status as far down in the scale of human 
beings. These peculiarities of physical organization were by no means 
exceptional but apparently the race type of all. In life they must have 
been as hideous as the gorilla, and yet the implements and ornaments 
wrought of stone, copper, shell and bone, buried with them displayed 
mechanical skill of high order. In the art of making pottery, however, 
they were very deficient ; the few vessels of burnt clay recovered were 
extremely coarse, rudimentary in design, and devoid of ornamentation. 
Assuming that the bodies, or skeletons, there reduced to ashes were 
those of deceased members of the tribe that paid royal tribute to their 
memory by rearing over them that majestic tumulus, with its deeply 
buried votive offerings, it must be inferred that the remains of the 
dead had been carefully preserved from year to year to await the 
time fixed upon for the periodical tribal cremation. For it is hardly 
probable that the large number of dead Indians, of both sexes and 
all' ages, constituting that funeral pyre could have perished at once 
either in battle, by epidemics or by any sudden catastrophe. Among 
a large proportion of the American Indians from the Atlantic seaboard 
to the Rocky Mountains, an old and widespread usage was to tempo- 
rarily dispose of their dead by storing them in branches of trees, in 

* Buried deposits of Homstovw Disks, by Dr. J. F. Snyder, in Proceedings of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, at Madison. Wis.. August, 1893, 
p. 318 et seq.. Also, A Gwup of Illinois Mounds, by Dr. ,T. F. Snyder, in Th«& Archaeo- 
logist, Columbus. O.. Vol. Ill, 1805. pp. 77 and 100 et set/. 
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"bone houses," or upon scaffolds erected for that purpose. But there 
was no uniformity of custom in the manner of their ultimate disposition. 

We have the accounts of intelligent observers who witnessed, in 
the eighteenth century, this method of sepulture by tribes of the Iro- 
quoian and Muskhogean families of Indians who then held the whole 
Appalachian region from Virginia to Florida, and by many tribes 
inhabiting the gulf states. As seen in 1776 by Wm; Bartram in his 
southern botanical tour, in each principal village of the semi-sedentary 
Carolina Indians, there was provided a ''bone house" in which the 
dead bodies of the tribe, properly prepared and encased in coffins of 
cane basketry, were deposited and securely guarded until the house 
was filled. Then, he says, "The nearest kindred or friends of the de- 
ceased, on a day appointed, repair to the bone house, take up the re- 
spective coffins and following one another in the order of seniority — 
the nearest relations and connections attending their respective corpse, 
and the multitude following after them — all as one family, with united 
voice of alternate allelujah and lamentation, slowly proceed to the 
place of general interment, where they place the coffins in order, form- 
ing a pyramid ; and lastly cover all over with earth which raises a coni- 
cal hill or mount."* Corroborative observations of this custom with 
certain modifications, are related by Capt. Romans, Adair, Capt. Bossu 
and several others. f Of the mounds in Virginia Mr. Jefferson said: 
"That they were repositories of the dead, has been obvious to all. 
* * * * * * Some ascribe them to the custom, said to prevail 
among the Indians, of collecting at certain periods, the bones of all 
their dead wheresoever deposited at the time of death," and forming 
mounds by covering them with earth. The mound forty feet in 
diameter at the base and seven and a half feet high, "on the low 
grounds of the Rivanna" river, explored by him, contained according to 
his estimate a thousand skeletons.;); 

Brebeuf says it was the custom also among the Indians of the lake 
region to remove at certain periods the bodies and skeletons of a dis- 
trict from the trees, scaffolds, and other temporary resting places, and 
deposit them with much ceremony, in a single large pit.§ "The Indians 
of southern Georgia frequently burned their dead. This custom, how- 
ever, was not universal, and it obtained to a very limited extent among 
the tribes resident in the middle and upper portions of the state. The 
practice of reserving the skeletons until they had accumulated suffi- 
ciently to warrant a general cremation or inhumation seems to have 
been adopted."^ Preserving the dead bodies of their relatives in coffins 
stored in bone houses was a refinement of obsequies confined to the 
more sedentary Creeks, Choctaws, Cherokees and cognate tribes, that 

* Travels through North and South Carolina, Georgia, East and West Florida, etc., by 
William Bartram, London, 1792, pp. 495-496. 

tA concise natural history of East and West Florida, eta, by Capt. Bernard Ro- 
mans, New York. 1 775, pp. 89-90. Travels through that part of North America for- 
merly called Louisiana, etc., by Captain Bossu, London, 1771, Vol. 1, pp. 198-208. His- 
tory of the American Indians, by James Adair, London, 1775, p. 183 et seq. 

$Notes on the State of Virginia, by Thomas Jefferson. Trenton. 1803, p. 230 et seq. 

^Jesuit Relations for 103*5. pp. 1l?-K-l3fl. 

f intiquities of the 8outh( rn Indians, bv Charlos C. Jones. Jr.. Xew York. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co.. 1S73. pp. 180-1!)o. 
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were the most advanced in the arts of civilization. Other Indians 
were content to deposit their dead* well shrouded in deer and buffalo 
skins, in trees or upon scaffolds; but with all tribes east of the Mis- 
sissippi that was only preliminary to their final disposal by cremation, 
or inhumation either in pits or in mounds. West of the Mississippi 
/'aerial sepulture" — as tree and scaffold deposits of dead Indians is 
termed by Dr. Yarrow* — was generally observed; but there the 
Indians having adopted nomadic life, without a semblance of fixed habi- 
tations, abandoned the further and essential part of the custom — that of 
periodically collecting and burying or burning the remains of their 
dead — and left them in their aerial perches to be decomposed and 
scattered by the elements. 

In his description of the Mandan Indians, on the upper Missouri, 
Catlin says: "These people never bury the dead, but place the bodies 
on slight scaffolds just above the reach of human hands, and out of the 
way of wolves and dogs ; and they are there left to moulder and decay. 
* *.**.* Whenever a person dies in a Mandan village, and 
the customary honours and condolence are paid to his remains, and the 
body dressed in its best attire, painted, oiled, feasted, and supplied 
with bow and- quiver, shield and pipe and tobacco, knife, flint and steel, 
and provisions enough to last him a few days on the journey which he 
is to perform, a fresh buffalo skin, just taken from the animal's back, 
is wrapped around the body, and tightly bound and wound with thongs 
or raw hide from head to foot. Then other robes are soaked in water 
till they are quite soft and elastic, which are also bandaged around 
the body in the same manner, and tied fast with thongs, which are 
wound with great care and exactness so as to exclude the action of the 
air from all parts of the body"f — which is then placed upon a scaffold, 
made of poles,- erected on the open plain. The Sioux, Dakotas, Chippe- 
was, Araphoes and other Indians of the northwest, make that same 
.disposition of their dead as a finality. J 

There is every probability — in fact, positive evidence — that all pre- 
historic Indians of Illinois adhered, in a greater or less degree, to the 
custom of retaining for a time the remains. of their dead before con- 
signing them to final interment. But until very recently no instance had 
been reported of the discovery in this State, north of Union county, of 
a "dry bone" mound burial containing all the dead of a tribe which 
had been in "aerial sepulture" for a protracted period. Such an in- 
stance was discovered on the 7th of October, 1906, in Brown county. 
It was a remarkable ossuary, or Indian communal mound burial, 
of a type strange in that locality but not uncommon in the southern 
and southeastern states, and occasionally met with in the extreme 
southern portion of the State. The discoverer of it, Mr. W. W. Nash, 
of Ottawa, LaSalle county, a gentleman of literary tastes, ai>d quite 

*A study of mortuary customs among North American Indians, by Dr. H, C. Yar- 
row, U. S. A. government press, Washington. 1880, p. 66. 

^Manners, customs and conditions of the North American Indians, by George Catlin. 
London, 1841, Vol. 1, p. 89. m , 

XHandbook of American Indians, by Bureau of Ethnology. Government press, Wash- 
ington, 1907, part 1, p. 946. [The writer of this paper was guilty of despoiling — in 
the interest of science, of course — a few aerial burials of dead Pawnees and Blackfeet 
when passing through their country enroute to California across the plains many 
years ago.] 
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an amateur archaeologist, on one of his usual outings on the river 
with some members of his family, in his steam boat, on that day tied 
at LaGrange on the west bank of the Illinois river for a short prospect- 
ing excursion to the bluffs in quest of Indian relics. Following the 
Versailles road two and a quarter miles he arrived at Camp creek where 
it emerges from the hills on its course to the river, and is overlooked 
by ranges of picturesque bluffs a hundred feet or more in height, having 
almost every peak and crest crowned with the small burial mounds 
of recent Indians. Near that point his attention was attracted by a 
mound differing from those, in size and shape, forming an artificial 
ridge on the verge of a high, steep prominence of the bluff, and ex- 
tending, saddle-like, some distance down the incline on either side. 

Clambering to the top for a closer inspection he there found beyond 
the mound, a considerable area of comparatively level land, correspond- 
ing with the general surface level of that part of the State, on which 
is a five-acre farm, including the long mound, belonging to Mrs. Mar- 
garet Crabtree, whose residence is represented by Fig. 3, showing the 
mound in the background. By the Brown county records it is seen 
that this farm is situated in the northeastern corner of the N. E. V A 
of the S. E. Ya oi section 1, in township 2, range 4; eight miles north- 
east of Mt. Sterling, the county seat. 

In the little cultivated -field between the house and mound were no- 
ticed many fragments of broken bones and pottery, ashes and bits of 
charcoal, the usual debris indicating a long-used Indian camping 
ground, or village site; but when the whites first took possession of that 
region it was all covered with a heavy growth of timber including large 
oak and hickory trees of undoubted great age. Excepting the removal 
of that timber growing upon it, the mound had never been disturbed, 
and, composed as it was of clay, it had apparently suffered but little 
erosion by the rains and frosts of past centuries. In height above the 
natural surface of the sharp point upon which it was built, it was a 
little over five feet; its average width at the base forty-five feet, and 
its extreme length ninety-five feet. Its construction had evidently 
been commenced on the highest elevation of the point of bluff, and ex- 
tended as the ghastly work progressed some twenty-five or thirty feet 
down the southeastern slope of the hill, and forty feet or more down the 
northwestern slope. . . 

Though it was Sunday, the request of Mr. Nash for permission to 
dig into the mound for Indian relics was readily granted by Mrs. Crab- 
tree, without protest against such desecration of that day, or for pro- 
faning the sacred repository of the dead. Commencing his excavation 
three or four feet above the lower margin of the mound, Mr. Nash . 
had not proceeded far when his spade brought to light a mass of human 
bones. Then prosecuting the search with care, in a short time he un- 
earthed several perfect skulls, together with eight burial vases ofneat 
form and finish, a number of mussel shell spoons, a few Margmella 
beads, a small arrow point of flint, and a number of pieces of chipped 
chert.' As night was approaching he suspended further exploration 
and returned to his boat, not visiting the Crabtree farm again for two 
weeks. 
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The results of his prospecting experiment were soon known through- 
Out the neighborhood, and attracted to the place many curious visitors. 
The extraordinary yield of relics from so limited a space in the 
mound, excited among those who came — as usual in such cases — 
a spirit of vandalism and cupidity. Among those earliest on the ground 
was Mr. Henry Clay Ren, son-in-law of Mrs. Crabtree, and at that 
time postmaster at Cooperstown, a small village in Brown county, 
five and a quarter miles northwest of the Crabtree farm. Believing 
the mound contained a vast store of relics similar to those taken out 
by Mr. Nash, having in market great commercial value, Mr. Ren 
abandoned his postoffice, and purchased from his mother-in-law, for 
the . sum of five hundred dollars, the exclusive right to every thing 
remaining in the long mound, and also all that might be found in the 
few small grave mounds on the place. He thereupon set to work, 
with his hired help, to demolish that large mound as expeditiously as 
possible. Mr. Ren, a man of intelligence and keen observation, care- 
fully noted everything of interest presented as the work progressed, 
and afforded to others the opportunity to scrutinize the mound's struc- 
ture, and every detail of the relative positions and arrangement of its 
contents. There were but little indication of preliminary prepara- 
tion of the ground u^>on which the human remains were to be de- 
posited, and none of any ceremony involving the employment of fire 
attending the burial. If a layer of bark was placed there to receive 
them — as is very probable^ — it had totally disappeared. 

There is every reason to believe that the ossuary was commenced 
by laying down, on the highest point of that bluff peak, a number of 
adult skeletons, or bodies, lying flat on the back, in a circle with their 
feet to the center. Two similar circles were added, on the declining 
surface of the ground, on either side of the central circle, separated 
from each other by a space of eighteen or twenty inches. Upon these 
prostrate skeletons were placed or thrown many others, without ap- 
parent order or arrangement. Among these were remains of young in- 
fants, and of children of various ages. Here and there skulls were 
found without any of the bones of the system to which they had be- 
longed. Many "bundled skeletons" occurred; that is, bones of an in- 
dividual, often without the skull, that had been gathered and tied to- 
gether in a compact bundle, or originally wrapped in a deer's skin. In 
other places were masses of loose bones, parts of many skeletons, which 
seem to have been collected promiscuously and dumped down on the 
general heap.. It is impossible to compute approximately the number 
of skeletons comprised in that stratum of bones a foot in thickness by 
eighty feet in length and twenty-five feet in width. Three hundred 
and fifty was the most conservative guess of those who saw it, but that 
probably fell short of the actual number. 

When all had been brought in from their aerial burials there was 
spread over the whole osseous deposit a layer, eight or ten inches in 
thickness, of sharp, coarse gravel, brought from a gravel bed some 
distance away, which seems to have been mixed with some substance 
forming a mortar impervious when dry to moisture. By the pro- 
tection thus afforded the bones and other objects covered by it were 
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found in remarkable state of preservation ; but such about the borders 
beyond the gravel covering crumbled to pieces upon exposure to the 
air. An analogous, but no doubt more elaborate preparation for 
preservation of entombed remains of the dead in mounds of this 
character was noticed in several localities by the employes of the U. S. 
Bureau of Ethnology. Prof. Cyrus Thomas, of that bureau, in his 
report of its "Explorations of the Mounds of the United States?' says: 
"In numerous mounds the skeletons were found closely packed side 
by side immediately beneath a layer of hard, mortar-like substance" 
that "had been placed over them while in a plastic condition, and as it 
must soon have hardened and assumed the condition in which it was 
found, it is evident the skeletons had been placed there after removal 
of the flesh."* 

The ossuary mounds of Indians practicing this mortuary custom, 
who permanently camped and hunted in certain other localities, often 
contain several stratas of skeletons, as did the one described by Mr. 
Jefferson. A first stratum of skeletons was laid down by them — as 
was done in Brown county — and covered with sufficient earth for the 
safekeeping of that grewsome deposit. Then when the next period 
arrived for again collecting the aerial burials of the tribe, the mound 
was leveled down to receive the second stratum of remains, and was 
again rebuilt; and so on, until no more could be added, when another 
bone mound was started. From the fact that the Brown county 
charnel mound enclosed but one basal stratum of skeletons, and that 
it is the only ossuary of the kind yet discovered in the Illinois river 
valley, may be deduced the conclusion that it contained all members 
of the tribe that erected it who had died during their stay in this 
region ; and that they who survived, after having thus paid their last 
obligations to their deceased kinsmen, left the country, either returning 
to the place from whence they came, or migrating elsewhere. They 
completed the final inhumation of their dead, after spreading the 
gravel layer over them, by heaping upon it the clay mound as their 
imperishable monument. 

By some, who have given no attention to the study of American 
archaeology, two theories are advanced in explanation of the Brown 
county ossuary. The one is that all the bodies buried there were 
those of Indian warriors slain in some great battle; the other, that it 
was simply an old Indian burying ground lengthened by gradual ac- 
cretion of corpses supplied in the course of years by the ordinary 
death rate of the tribe, with perhaps a few killed in wars. That it 
contained the remains of both sexes of all ages from infancy to extreme 
senility, effectually refutes the first supposition. The improbability 
of the second was shown by the systematic arrangement of adult 
skeletons first laid down; by the equal state of preservation of all; 
by the undisturbed continuity of the gravel layer, and the uniform 
homogeneous composition of the mound. 

The total collection of relics secured from the ossuary comprised a 
quantity of human bones, including a number of crania with jaws 
complete ; over a hundred unbroken pieces of pottery, and many more 

* Twelfth annual Report of the U. 8. Bureau of Ethnology, Washington, 1894, p. .673. 
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crushed by the weight of superincumbent earth, hundreds of small 
marine shells (Marginella), perforated at the shoulder by grinding to 
serve as beads for necklaces and wristlets; several small flat rings, 
or perforated shell disks; two carved gorgets cut from large sea shells ; 
a dozen or more long bone awls and needles made of the fibulae of 
deer and elks; mussel shells fashioned into spoons; one bead of fluor 
spar; several quartz crystals; one small, thin piece of hammered 
copper and fourteen small flint arrow points. 

One of the skeletons lying at full length on the ground was sur- 
rounded and almost covered with mussel shells, and all through the clay 
of the mound were scattered river shells — valves of Unto Multiplicata 
predominating — the discarded or lost digging implements of the mound 
builders. No signs of fire were encountered excepting at the end of 
the mound nearest the spring far down the ravine, where mingled 
refuse of potsherds, ashes, charcoal, burnt stones and bones, evidenced 
the last camping place of the dusky funeral directors. 

There was nothing about the mound, or the objects it covered, to 
sustain for it the claim of high antiquity. Possibly some of the noble 
red men whose bones reposed there were chasing the buffalo and deer 
when Columbus was studying astronomy at the great school of Pavia ; 
or later. Bones of adults under the gravel envelope were compara- 
tively sound, and even infants' bones not fully ossified had decayed 
but little. Still, that state of preservation is not reliable as a criterion 
of the age of such burials, as bone and shell imbedded in impervious 
clay having the perfect drainage of the bluff mounds, may resist dis- 
integration for vast periods of time. All the skulls recovered were 
well formed, of the brachycephalic, or short head class — the true 
Indian type — with average proportion in parietal width to length of 
84 to 100, Fig. 4. The skeletons, as far as observed, indicated the 
historical American Indian in stature and figure ; and not a perforated 
humerus or abnormally flattened tibiae was noticed among them. 

The most notable feature of this ossuary mound was the distinctive 
character of the artifacts associated with its human remains. Burying 
all the personal effects of the deceased with his, or her, corpse was not 
a universal Indian custom. Some tribes observed it, and added also 
all the property of the nearest relatives; others, particularly the later 
Indians, seldom buried anything with their dead. The tribe that built 
this Brown county mound permitted the defunct squaws and children 
to retain their shell beads when placed in their rawhide winding sheets 
upon the desiccating scaffolds ; but the men, though no doubt warriors, 
were denied their bows and arrows, stone tomahawks, belts, grooved 
axes, and even their pipes, as not one of those articles was obtained 
in the most searching exploration. The few flint arrow points secured 
were very probably fatally imbedded by enemies in the bodies of those 
in whose remains they were found. One was between two dorsal 
vertebrae of a skeleton ; one in the pelvis of another ; one skull had an 
arrow point in its mouth, and another small one alongside its lower 
jaw, while a flint weapon large enough to be classed as a spear head 
had penetrated another skull over the left eye. 




Fig. 6. 




Fig. 7. 




Fig. 8. 
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The objects in the mound of greatest interest to archaeologists were 
the two spider gorgets represented by Figs. 7 and 8, drawn two- 
thirds of actual size. Each one was on the breast of an adult skeleton 
in the position where they were worn in life by the medicine men or 
most distinguished chiefs as totems, or tribal symbols, of the spider 
gens to which they belonged. The gorgets are disks cut from large 
sea shells — the Bucyon Perversum, or S trombus Accipitinus — with 
the convex side smoothly polished and the figure carved on the natural 
glossy concave surface. Near the margin two small holes were drilled 
for a suspending cord around the neck, or for fastening to the garment. 
Of works of Indian art shell gorgets are most uncommon; but those 
bearing the effigy of the spider are very rare. There are probably not 
more tr/an a dozen of them known in all the archaeological collections 
of the United States. Gen. Thruston figures one in his grand work 
on the Antiquities of Tennessee, that was found in a mound on Fain's 
Island in that state, and says : "It is an unusual type. Specimens 
upon which this curious figure is more naturally and elaborately rep- 
resented have been discovered in the mounds at New Madrid, Missouri, 
and near East St. Louis, in Illinois. *****. The remarkable 
uniformity of design is also a charcteristic of these spider gorgets. 
It seems strange that they should be discovered in mound districts so 
widely separated as east Tennessee, western Illinois and Missouri; yet 
we already have learned that both of these (latter) sections were once 
probably occupied by the tribes, or kindred, of the Stone Grave race 
of Tennessee."* Professor Holmes commenting upon this class of 
strange emblematical carvings, says: "The spider occurs but rarely 
in aboriginal American art, occasionally, however, it seems to have 
reached the dignity of religious consideration and to have been adopted 
as a totemic device. Had a single example only been found we would 
not be warranted in giving it a place among religious symbols. Four 
examples- have come to notice; all engraved on shell gorgets."f One 
of those four was from a mound at New Madrid, Mo., two were from 
the American Bottom, and the fourth, the one mentioned by Gen. 
Thruston, from Tennessee. 

One shell gorget with denticulated edge, and two or three smaller 
ones, all plain, were also found in the ossuary mound, together with 
several plain, flat rings of shell of various sizes having large central 
openings, (Fig. 6) obviously having served as ornaments. Shell 
spoons were modified bivalve mussel shells (Fig. 5), most commonly 
JJnio Occidentalism or U. Rectus. They were generally within the 
pottery vessels, occasionally with bones of birds and small animals, all 
that was left of the food with which they were filled, when buried, for 
the dead on their journey to the unknown, but which had disappeared 
by absorption and decay. Of the shell spoons collected in the Cumber- 
land valley Gen. Thruston remarks : "It will be observed, from the side 
of the bivalve selected, that the spoons were made for the right hand, 
showing that the mound builder, like his white successor, was right 

* Antiquities of Tennessee, by Gates P. Thruston, second edition. . Robert Clarke & 
Co., Cincinnati. O., 1897, pp. 335-336. 

t Second annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology. . Washington, 1883, p. 289. 
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handed."* The pottery vessels were placed, as usual in Indian burials, 
on either side of the corpse's head, a water bottle on one side and a 
dish or bowl containing food on the other. Some of the deceased were 
provided with three or four such vessels, but many had none at all. 

This pottery has many features in common with that recovered from 
the old Indian cemeteries and mounds of southeastern Missouri and 
northeastern Arkansas. Examples of that from the latter locality 
(in the writer's collection) represented by Fig.9, are here introduced 
for the purpose of comparing them with some of those taken out of 
the ossuary by Mr. Nash on the day of his discovery, (Fig. 5,) and 
also with a few selected specimens secured by Mr. Ren. (Fig. 10.) 
Not only in grace of form and artistic design, but in material of com- 
position and excellence of finish, the similarity is well sustained. Some 
pieces of this Brown county pottery seem to have been simply sun 
dried, but the greater part of it was certainly fire baked. The pre- 
historic Indians had not attained the art of glazing their earthenware, 
and, of course, none of this was glazed, but in solidity 'and strength it 
would not be excelled by unglazed pottery of the same proportions 
and thickness made by expert potters of the present day. 

The extraordinary number of skeletons and profusion of pottery 
interred in that elongated mound on Mrs. Crabtree's farm place it, 
among our local antiquities, in a class of itself without a parallel in 
central Illinois. In the great mound on the Baehr place, before referred 
to, about two miles distant, probably an equal number of desiccated 
Indians, at a much earlier period, had been cremated; and into the 
fierce fire that consumed them a multitude of finely wrought implements 
and ornaments of stone, shell and bone had been thrown as votive 
offerings, by their frenzied tribesmen. But in the remains of that 
weird holocaust not a fragment of pottery was discovered. And in all 
that huge mound but two clay vessels were seen, one of which near 
the base of the mound, an art product of its builders, was a small, 
coarse, heavy vase of brick red color; the other, a neat specimen of 
aboriginal art neatly decorated, situated in the mound structure a few 
feet below the top, had accompanied a much later intrusive burial. 
No pottery was encountered in either of the other four, almost contig- 
uous, mounds. In the large mound on the bluff a mile north of the 
Baehr group — and of contemporaneous age — where the remains of 
only eight bodies (one of which was bedecked with a 24-pound nugget 
of native copper, ten copper axes, 283 solid copper beads, and several 
fine stone artifacts) , were found beneath the mound's base at the bottom 
of a pit twelve feet deep, not a fragment of pottery was seen.f 

In regard to products of the ceramic art, similar negative results 
were obtained by Gerard Fowke in his exploration— under the aus- 
pices of the Missouri Historical Society — of the eight mounds near 
Montezuma, in Pike county (111.), in 1905. Though potsherds occurred 
in the clay substance of the mounds, and were abundant on their sur- 
faces, nothing approaching an entire pottery vase or vessel was met 
with. Many of the human bones in those mounds were "bunched" or 
"bundled," and all had been brought there from tree scaffolds. 

* Antiquities of Tennessee, p. 312. 

tThe Americcn Archaeologist.. Columbus, O., 1898, pp. 21-22. 
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Neither weapons nor objects of utility or ornaments accompanied 
them, excepting a few pearl and shell beads, bone awls, a pair of 
"pulley" ear plugs, and a large sea shell (Casts Flammed), which had 
been converted into a drinking cup. In the principal mound of the 
group (No. i) "almost the entire bottom of the cist was covered with 
human bones mostly in very poor preservation; they generally indi- 
cated skeleton burials, being disposed promiscuously." But no esti- 
mate of their probable number is given. The "cist or .crib" at the 
bottom of the mound, 15 feet long by 7 in width, was built of logs. 
Beneath the skeletons, on a floor of decayed bark, "covering nearly the 
entire space enclosed, rested 1,197 chipped leaf-shaped blades (of 
variegated chert) three and one-half to six inches long by three to four 
and one-half inches in breadth"* — placed there as a propitiatory offer- 
ing to the mythical spirits controlling their destinies. 

To what extent the later Indians of the Illinois river valley made 
use of pottery can now be only conjectured; but the ever present pots- 
herds about all their old haunts are proof that vessels of clay were 
their chief, and perhaps, only domestic utensils. It follows then that 
they must have lost, or never adopted the mortuary custom of supply- 
ing their dead with post mortem food and water to subsist them while 
awaiting their reincarnation; for, as before stated, their multitude 
of small mounds here are practically destitute of such food and water 
receptacles. 

All facts connected with the Brown county ossuary considered- — its 
exceptional quantity of "dry bone" deposits, the surprising amount 
and peculiar character of its pottery, its spider gorgets, and overlying 
stratum of gravel — seem to justify the tentative supposition that it was 
the sepulcher of a tribe, or part of a tribe, that wandered from the 
lower Mississippi up into the Illinois river valley to that vicinity, and 
after dwelling there for a period disappeared. Further search may dis- 
cover in that region other identical bone and pottery mounds of the 
same people, or of others, making a revision of this hypothesis neces- 
sary, or wholly confuting it Anthropologists, ethnologists and arch- 
aeologists must continue to grope in the dark with the limited knowledge 
we now possess of the primitive peoples who ruled over this fair do- 
main prior to its invasion bv the Gaul and Anglo-Saxon. 

*The Montezuma Mounds.. Pamphlet, St. Louis, Mo., 1905. 



